THE PACIFIST QUESTION 


For the past several months a controversy on re- 
ligious — has been conducted in the pages 


of Worldview. The controversy is not academic: 
it involves, rather, the basic questions that every 
man of religious conscience must grapple with in 
his approach to contemporary events: to what ex- 
tent should religion be the uncompromising judge 
of political orders? To what extent should it tailor 
its insights to the “realisms” of the world? 


These are questions that 8 has been called 

n to face in every age, but history does not tes- 

ify that it has often faced them honestly—much 

less heroically. The story of organized religion in 

Western society is, on the whole, a story of evasion 

and adaptation—of the triumph of “prudence” over 

principle. This story has not ended in our genera- 
tion. 

Last month in Spain, for example, over three 
hundred priests sent a letter to their bishops pro- 
testing the iniquities of the Franco regime. The 
— Spanish government, they said, violates 

damental rights of man, and the support it 
receives from the Church is a scandal for which 
the Church will surely pay dearly. But shortly 
after the letter was wi i and publicized its 
signers were rebuked by several of the Spanish 
bishops for their “imprudence” in involving the 
Church in a potential conflict with the civil au- 
thorities. Thus one more footnote was added to 
the history of “official” religious compromise with 
injustice. 

It is because of this history that the renewed 
examination of the claims of pacifism by many 
religious men must be welcomed—whether or not 
one agrees with the conclusions these men reach. 
Nuclear warfare may or may not differ “in kind” 
from previous forms of warfare. No one can doubt, 
however, that its difference “in degree” is so great 
that previous norms for the “just” war have, for 
most practical purposes, been rendered obsolete. 


In this situation religion must make a radical re- 
aisal of its traditional doctrine on warfare, 
in this reappraisal the claims of religious paci- 
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fism must be reconsidered. A major function of this 
journal is to provide a forum for this. 

Several years ago a distinguished American so- 
ciologist, C. Wright Mills, published an impas- 
sioned indictment of what he saw as the failure 
of religion to speak prophetically against the na- 
tions’ race to destruction. He called his indictment 
“A Pagan Sermon to the Christian Clergy” and in 
it he said that religion, swallowed up in compla- 
cency, had made a complete surrender to the power 
struggles of the age. It is only a few Humanists, 
he wrote, who speak the word against as, ag 
for massive annihilation that religion should speak. 


If this were true (and to a certain extent it 
surely is true), then religion in the twentieth cen- 
tury would have made its final retreat from respon- 
sibility—its final compromise. In world War II, 
long before the first atom bomb was dropped, 
horrors of saturation bombing were perpetrated 
by both sides that were undreamed of when the 
norms for a “just” war were laid down. But in the 
face of these horrors religion’s voice was mostly 
still. Since World War II the nations have reached 
a potential for destruction that makes the earlier 
horrors seem somehow bearable, somehow man- 
ageable. Does religion have anything to say about 
these, or will it turn away from them, close its 
eyes to them, and salve its conscience by repeating 
the ancient rules for a “just” war—rules which have 
as much relationship to an all-out modern war as 
such a war would have to the bow and arrow. 

To say these things does not mean that the prob- 
lem for religion is solved by a hasty flight to 
pacifism. As the famous Niebuhr-Dun statement 
reminded us, God wills both justice and peace, 
and however pacifism may meet the problem of 
peace, it certainly fails to meet the problem of 
justice. But the development of modern weapons 

as given religious pacifists hihi: new argu- 
ments, and these arguments have not been ade- 
quately answered. There must be a continuin 
dialogue on the question of morality and modern 
war. We hope it will go forward in this journal. 
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The causes of World War II, C. Wright Mills de- 
clared in his book of that title published in 1958, 
lie essentially in what he calls “the fearful symmetry 
of the cold warriors on either side.” He sees the 
Cold War as basically the interplay of aggression 
and reaction between two hostile camps, each of 
which contains “men and forces that are working 
for peace and also men and forces that mean war.” 
For the forthcoming paperback reprint of The Causes 
of World War III, Mr. Mills has prepared some new 
material covering the two-year interim, an interim 
during which—according to his view—the warmakers 
in the United States camp have inherited the “bal- 
ance of blame.” 


Published in the June 18 issue of The Nation, Mr. 
Mills’s article cites the U-2 incident and the debacle 
of the Summit as evidence against the contention 
that the Soviet Union is “continually and unilater- 
ally responsible for the peril of war.” “But,” Mr. 
Mills continues, “such balances, on the one side or 
on the other, are of little comfort to sane men on 
either side. The vital fact is that there is a balance 
of blame, not where the blames lies at any given 
moment. This lethal symmetry of action is what is 
vital, for in it lie the strategic causes of World War 

Turning to an analysis of the convictions of Soviet 
and NATO peoples, Mr. Mills finds that “what sep- 
arates the two worlds is nothing less than the very 
definitions of reality in terms of which each observes, 
thinks, feels and judges...” And he states: “I do 
not believe the Soviet bloc is a total lie, and the 
American alliance a half-truth. Both are full of lies; 
both are full of truths; the ideological war that they 
wage is, more often than not, a conflict of hypocrisies. 
And in both of these systems, the one big lie that 
ought to concern us most is the military: the lie 
that war is still a basis for any conceivable human 
policy. On this point, the balance of blame is very 
difficult indeed to draw up, but of course behind 
this common military metaphysic there are two quite 
different systems of life, at different stages of his- 
torical development, and also different kinds of de- 
velopment and aims.” 

Our task, Mr. Mills suggests, is to try to under- 
stand something of Russia's development and aims, 
especially the differences between her economic sit- 
uation and prospects, and ours. It is these differ- 
ences, and the shifting equilibrium of world power, 
that support the Soviets’ claim to a desire for peace- 
ful competition. But, while it is true that “Soviet 
military strategy is an adjunct of political policy, 
whereas the United States has made its political 
policy an adjunct of its military strategy,” it is also 


true that “the Soviet elite still do cling to the mili- 
tary metaphysic... Like the American, the Soviet 
elite persist in the delusion that nuclear war is still 
a means to ends other than the suicide of mankind.” 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon us to “shift the bal- 
ance of blame” by means of a graduated program 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament which the Rus- 
sians can follow. 


On the question of disarmament, E. B. White of- 
fers a difference of opinion from that expressed by 
Mr. Mills in The Nation. Writing in The New Yorker 
the same week of June 18, Mr. White states that 
“total disarmament would not leave anyone free of 
the threat of war, it would simply leave everyone 
temporarily without the help of arms in the event 
of war... Every plane could be scrapped, every 
stockpile destroyed, every soldier mustered out, and 
if the original reasons for holding arms were still 
present, the world would not have been disarmed.” 

“President Eisenhower,” continues Mr. White, “has 
said that war in this day and age would yield only 
a great emptiness. So, I think, would disarmament 
in this day and age. An arms race is a frightening 
thing, but eighty sovereign nations suddenly turn- 
ing up without arms is truly terrifying. One may 
even presume that Russia came forward with the 
most sensational of the disarmament proposals—total 
disarmament in four years—just because it is terrify- 
ing. A dictator dearly loves a vacuum, and he loves 
to rattle people. Disarmament in this day would in- 
crease, not diminish, the danger of war. Today's 
weapons are too destructive to use, so they stand 
poised and quiet; this is our strange climate, when 
arms are safer than no arms. If modern arms make 
war unlikely, had we not better keep them until 
we have found the political means of making war 
unnecessary?” 


In other periodicals: 

“The National Purpose”: a debate published by 
The New York Times in conjunction with Life (May 
19-June 20). Articles by John K. Jessup, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, Archibald MacLeish, David Sarnoff, the 
Rev. Dr. Billy Graham, John Gardner, Clinton Ros- 
siter, Albert Wohlstetter and James Reston. 

“The American Crisis” by David Riesman and 
Michael Maccoby, Commentary, June. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF APARTHEID 


The Facts Are a Challenge to the Conscience of America 


by Sean Boud 


I think it is one of W. H. Auden’s that con- 
tains the most crushing indictment of that peculiar 
social phenomenon of our times—the clamorous de- 
mand for bigger, better and more exciting news: 
“Give us this day our daily news,” he wrote. Today, 
the U-2 incident, the Cuban situation, the election 
at home, and the crisis in South Africa all elbow 
one another in and out of the headlines to distract 
us from the burden of day-to-day living. In the rou- 
tine of these hypnotizing reg. dl and goings, cer- 
tain issues become inevitably obscured, important 
aspects are ignored, and fundamental principles ut- 
terly lost. 

This is true of r on Africa, and in icu- 
lar South Africa, which contains within its borders 
a scaled-down blue-print of the complete world 
problem which will rack future generations: the con- 
flict between a skilled resourceful white minority 
and a determined, nationalistic, non-white proletar- 
iat, overwhelmingly in the majority. 

The East and the rest of Africa look on with crit- 
ical interest to see how both sides are approaching 
this conflict in the Union of South Africa, and what 
support, or lack of it, the whites are getting from 
other Western powers in their solution to it. Amer- 
ican responsibility, therefore, in regard to South 
Africa cannot be underestimated. The U.S. is more 
active in South Africa than is generally known. Its 
influence consequently can and should be in propor- 
tion. 


Investment: The value of direct investment of U.S. 
money in South Africa during 1959 was approximate- 
ly $350 million. A third of this went to mining, a 
third to manufacturing, and the rest to oil and trade. 
The income earned from total U.S. investment that 
year was $50 million. U.S. imports received from 
South Africa in 1959 amounted to $220 million, and 
the total of South African imports from the U.S. 
was $118 million. 

These are the figures of a prosperous reciprocal 
trade and they indicate the eagerness of American 
investors to climb aboard this lucrative bandwagon. 
Trade between the U.S. and South Africa has trebled 
in the last eight years. The total for U.S. direct in- 
Mr. Boud is a South African journalist who is 
traveling in the United States. 


vestment only for those years amounts to over one 
and one-half billion dollars. Altogether, half of the 
American aid to, and investment in, Africa goes to 
the Union of South Africa. This has the implicit en- 
couragement of the U.S. government which, through 
its credit institution, the Export-Im Bank, has 
for a long time granted credits and loans at a favor- 
able rate to South African corporations. It is cur- 
rently owed over $90 million by South Africa. 

The point is very simple: billions of American dol- 
lars, not only from capital investors but also from 
the pockets of U.S. tax-payers, are being poured into 
South Africa to support a system dedicated to the 
oppression, the persecution, and the most diabolical 
exploitation of 12 million people the color of whose 
skin happens not to be white. 


The conditions under which the giving these 
profits to U.S. investment are produced are those of 
strict apartheid. The success of these investments de- 
pends absolutely on the existence, and the South 
African government’s continued maintenance, of 
apartheid. Equally, the economic stability of the 
country and consequently the political security of 
its rulers are contingent on the flow of American 
capital into the Union’s economy. 

The South African government economist M. S. 
Louw estimates the minimum annual capital require- 
ments of South Africa as $252 million, more than 
half of which is expected to come from foreign loans 
and investment. But the magnet cae get i a 
ital is purely the fast returns supplied, whether the 
investors realize it or not, by a force of virtual slave 
labor, a labor enslaved by wages, taxation, working 
conditions, and the government’s reservation of cer- 
tain oe of employment for whites only. 

Industry: In 1957 the buses conveying the Africans 
from their townships ten miles outside Johannesburg 
to their work in the city raised their fares by one 
penny. The increase in fares of two ies a day 


‘was a bigger bite out of the Africans’ already crim- 


inally low wages than they could stand, so they boy- 
cotted the buses and — twenty miles a day. 
This grim protest threw the poverty wages of the 
Africans into stark perspective. It even the 
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government who, in May of the same , an- 
nounced the appointment of a Wage Board to in- 
vestigate African wages. 

Since its inception the Board has changed the 
wage rate for four occupations. Three of these 
— barely maintained the previous rate, the 
fo lowered it. The three industries with wage 
increases were the milling industry, whose workers’ 
total monthly wage was raised $3 to $38.36; the 
fruit canning industry -raised to $31.36 per month; 
and the confectionery industry—raised to $35.28 per 
month. The African workers in the food industry, 
as a result of the investigation of the Board in 1958, 
had their monthly income lowered from $38.50 to 
$31.36. 

These wages are representative of those of all 
African industrial workers. A survey of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations taken in 1958 re- 
vealed the alarming fact that in the towns the aver- 
age African family of five nets a monthly income of 
less than $42. The Institute, in the same study, cal- 
culated the “bread line” below which health and 
decency could not be maintained at $67.20 per 
month, and showed that 70 per cent of African fam- 
ilies in the towns lived below this bread line. 

Prof. E. Batson, a South African sociologist, says 
of this bread line: “It is probably more remarkable 
for what it omits than for what it includes. It does 
not allow a penny for amusements, for rt, fog 
medicine, for education, for saving, for y concn 
chase, for holidays, for odd bus “ee Rusa news- 

, stationery, tobacco, sweets, hobbies, gifts, 
comforts or luxuries of any 
It does not allow a penny for replacements of blan- 
kets, furniture or crockery. It is not a human stand- 
ard of living at all.” And yet it is below this stand- 
ard that 70 per cent are forced to live. 

These wages, of course, have incalculable and 
tragic repercussions, They are directly responsible 
for the following facts shown by a number of sur- 
veys: between 60 and 70 per cent of African chil- 
dren who survive to school age are malnourished; 
50 per cent require nursing and medical care; 10 
per cent need immediate hospitalization. African 
adults present themselves at hospitals by tens of thou- 
sands with chronic diseases due to malnutrition. The 
life expectancy of the Africans in South Africa is 
thirty-six years (it is seventy years for the white). 
The crime, prostitution, slum conditions and the 
break-up of eed life that these wages also give 
rise to are unimaginable. 

Incredibly, incomes in the rural areas are even 
lowes. One-third of the African population, i.e., 4 
million, lives in the barren undeveloped country re- 
serves which they may not leave except under strict 
government control and often not at all. The aver- 
-age annual income.of an African family living in the 
rural reserves is $112. And this income is subsidized 
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by money sent from relatives in the towns—relatives 
living below the bread line. 

The government fixes the minimum wage for a 
certain type of work, but it is the employers who 
adhere immovably to this yard-stick. A government 
commission in 1954 discovered that the pitiful total 
income of Africans in the reserves had remained the 
same since 1936, while the per capita income had 
fallen as a result of an increased population. 

The appalling economic prostration which the Af- 
rican is subjected to is thus also the responsibility 
of the employers. It is the responsibility of the f- 
nanciers, the investors, and the owners of the in- 
dustries. And it is a responsibility shared ultimately 
by America. 


Agriculture: The agricultural contribution to the 
South African economy is supported not only by 
wages worse than those paid the urban African (the 
average monthly income for a male African farm 
laborer in 1954—the latest available figure—was 
$10.36), but also by a forced serfdom the like of 
which has not been seen since the feudalism of the 
Middle Ages. At present there are two and one- 
half million Africans eking out a living at this kind 
of wage on the white man’s farms. Since 1948 gov- 
ernment control of these laborers has increased to 
such an extent that it is now virtually impossible 
for a farm worker to leave his employment, regard- 
less of the conditions he has to work under. It is a 
legal offense for an African farm laborer to leave 
his employment without the written ission of 
his employer. If that permission is refused there is 
nothing he can do about it. It is also a legal offense 
for an African to be employed who does not have 
this permission of his previous employer. 

No farm laborer may apply for work in the towns 
without permission from a special government de- 
partment. This permission, often refused, allows him 
seventy-two hours in which to find a job, after which 
time he must leave the town. Thus the towns are 
all but closed to him so that he, his children, and 
his children’s children are sold irrevocably into this 
farm labor. And it is a gruelling dawn-to-dusk labor 
on a diet of corn, potatoes and weak coffee. It is 
a labor at the disposal of a farmer who, if he likes, 
may forbid his employees religious and social gath- 
erings and bar their children from school. And it is 
also a labor serving American interests. 

At least half of this agricultural labor force is sup- 
plied from the one and one-quarter million Africans 
arrested annually for infringements of legislation 
controlling their movements, involving principally 
the hated pass-book system. The ulterior but blatant 
motive for the astronomical rate of these arrests is 
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to keep up the steady flow of cheap labor to the 
farms. 

An African arrested for a pass-book infringement 
has two alternatives: prosecution with a possible fine 
and jail sentence, or “voluntary” acceptance of farm 
labor for usually ninety days. It is well known that 
often Africans are not given the opportunity to re- 
fuse farm labor or are not told of their right to sub- 
mit their arrest to trial; many of them agree to the 
contract because of their inability to pay a fine and 
a healthy fear of the jails. 

The “contract” for this work is unique in compara- 
tive law: the African must merely be witnessed “hold- 
ing the pen” above the contract for it to be held 
binding. Also he may not break the contract even 
if the conditions of employment stated in it are not 
complied with. 

Living conditions on the farms for these “offend- 
ers” are notorious. A wooden bunk in a corrugated 
iron hovel is their comfort—as comfortable as their 
diet and wages. While on the farm under this con- 
tract it is an offense for an African “to neglect to 
perform any work, or refuse to obey, or use insult- 
ing language to his employer.” All too frequent re- 
ports which leak out to the press about laborers be- 
ing tortured and beaten to death periodically stir 
the cities. but nothing changes. 

From those Africans who are prosecuted and con- 
victed of petty infringements a large part of the rest 
of the farm labor is drawn. The farmer pays ten 
cents a day for each convict employed, plus food, 
clothing and quarters. The convict gets nothing. For 
long-term prisoners a farmer mav run his own pri- 
vate jail, over which, in practice, he is absolute mas- 
ter. 
A government inquiry into prisons revealed that 
in certain cases prisoners were not released on the 
termination of their sentences; that again there were 
the monotonously inhuman cases of convicts having 
to live in locked huts with no ventilation, of their 
being transported in closed lorries under suffocating 
conditions, of their being assaulted, whipped and 
beaten for not working hard enough or trying to es- 
nN and there was the usual woefully inadequate 

et. 

This is the basis of the South African agriculture 
which American money, through imports and invest- 
ments, is helping to support. It is on this that the 
profitable returns from buying and subsidizing South 
African wool, tobacco, grain, hides, bark products 
and vine products depend. 

Mines: Half of the world’s supply of gold is pro- 
duced by South Africa. Her rich deposits fill the 
coffers of Fort Knox and underpin the whole South 
African economy. South Africa is rich in many min- 
erals, especially gold, diamonds, coal and oil. But 
it is the gold mines that claim the most African min- 
ers and represent labor conditions in all the mines. 


In February of this year 385 thousand Africans 
were working in the gold mines. They were, and 
are, earning on an average the equivalent of $5.04 
a week. This is a fraction higher than the minimum 
legislated for by the Mines Act of 1911. That frac- 
tion is $1.50 per month and was obtained in 1946. 
In that year sixty thousand mine workers struck in 
protest against their wage, which had been left stand- 
ing stock-still during a thirty-five-year cost-of-living 
spiral. This strike was broken up by police sten guns. 
Thirteen Africans were killed as a result and many 
more beaten up. 


The South African government, whether under 
General Smuts as in this case, or as now under the 
control of Dr. Verwoerd, has tended to reveal its 
true colors more glowingly in its attitude to eco- 
nomic sanctions such as these. Because the very 
foundation of the South African economy is the sta- 
bility of the cheap African labor, once that stability 
is threatened the whole economy is threatened. If 
the African labor force could successfully organize 
a nation-wide strike, even for a limited time, the 
country would be crippled. It is for this reason that 
the withdrawal of labor has been treated so savage- 
ly by the authorities. The most recent example of 
this was the one-day strike by Africans in protest 
against the massacre of seventy peaceful demon- 
strators at Sharpeville in March. Countless Africans 
had limbs and ribs broken and heads smashed as 
they were forced back to work in brutal jack-boot 
fashion. 

The living conditions in the mines are ones of 
paternalistic imprisonment. The workers live togeth- 
er in a compound which they may never leave ex- 
cept with special permission. They may not have 
their wives and children with them. They eat and 
sleep communally and have no privacy. The only 
liquor that they have legitimate access to is a weak 
“kaffir” beer brewed by the authorities. At the end 
of their term of labor the miners are obliged to re- 
turn to the place where they were originally re- 
cruited. There is no compensation for those miners 
who, through their work underground, contract tu- 
berculosis or the dreaded miners’ disease, silicosis. 

It has been said by experts that Australia would be 
able to produce just as much gold as South Africa 
if she had the labor force available at the same rate 
and under the same conditions as the Africans in the 


Union’s gold mines. It is certainly true that South 


Africa’s mines would not be so vitally productive 
were it not for those wages and those conditions. 
Taxation: One of the least known facts of the Afri- 
cans’ economic position is that proportionately they 
are taxed at a higher rate and for a longer period than 
any other group in the country. The African is taxed 
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for eight years more of his life than any white. When 
two white people marry, the wife is automatically 
exempt from tax and the personal tax of her 
husband is reduced. Every African woman, however, 
must continue to pay mal tax after she is married, 
and so must her —at the same rate as when 
he was single. 

Among all the lower-earning groups with an in- 
come up to $1200 a year, the Africans pay a higher 
try. There are also direct taxes borne by Africans 
that other racial groups are not called on to pay at 
all: taxes for education, hospital treatment, social 
services and government administration 5 
etc., realizing a sum in terms of millions of dollars. 
These tax rates are the result of a recent 75 per cent 
increase in the direct taxation of Africans which the 

t justified by saying that the rates had 
not risen since 1929. omitted to mention, of 
course, that neither had wages. 

In his budget speech of 1958 the Minister of Fin- 
ance said that the proportion of the total income of 
the State contributed to by Africans in 1929 was 3 

cent, and that under the new increases it would 

1.5 per cent. He also omitted to mention 

that it is the cheap African labor that makes it pos- 

res for the mines, farms and factories to show the 

gh profits on which rtionate high taxes are 
paid, reducing the tax of 


This onate taxation letely i 
workers. The average white in South Africa has an 
income five times that of the African and his tax 
is proportionately less. It also ignores the fact that 
Africans are forced to spend a greater proportion 
of their incomes on the essentials of living than those 
who are better off and better able to afford taxes. 
For example, a survey taken in New York in 1950 
showed that in the m litan area the average 
family t 72 per cent of its income on essentials 
(food, taxes, shelter, fuel, tr rt, etc.). The In- 
stitute of Race Relations has estimated that the Afri- 
cans in the Union must spend 90 per cent of their 
incomes on essentials. 

In indirect taxation also, the ent has 
shown a predilection for adding to the burdens of 
the lower income groups. In 1953 the tax on bread— 
the staple of the African diet—was increased 10 per 
cent. Cigar, cigarette and liquor taxes remained un- 
changed. In the same year railway fares—an unavoid- 
able expenditure for the African—were increased 14 
per cent. These increases stood despite vehement 
protests from all racial groups. 

Labor practices: Over all African industrial work- 
ers hangs the threat of government legislation which, 
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at the stroke of a pen, can take away their jobs and 
their entire livelihood. This is known as “job reser- 
vation” and its object is to “protect white workers 
against unfair competition in industry.” The Minis- 
ter of Labor has only to declare a certain type of 
work for whites only and his word becomes law, 
making it illegal for an African to be employed in 
such an occupation. 

This legislation was first introduced in 1957 in 
the teeth of protest from all labor and opposition 
groups. One of the chief engineers of the bill, J. du 
Pisanie, met this protest in Parliament with this 
pathetic infantilism: “It is an apparent conspiracy 
of capitalists, liberals and Communists with the aim 
of destroying Christian white civilization in our 
wonderful fatherland.” 

So far, certain jobs in seven industries have been 
reserved for whites. The first ind affected was 
the garment industry, which in October, 1957 was 
forced to lay off thirty-five thousand non-white 
workers. The result was that the garment manufac- 
turers were unable to find the white labor to replace 
these workers, so they have moved their factories 
to rural areas where job reservation does not apply. 
And here they have found one big advantage in that, 
because of the large supply of cheap labor in the 
rural reserves, they are able to pay their workers 
one-third of the wages paid for identical work done 
in the towns. 

Visitors to these factories have testified that the 
workers are often children between the ages of ten 
and fifteen, a large number of whom work barefooted 
and in tattered clothes. Their working day begins 
at 6:30 a.m. and they work a forty-six-hour week 
as compared with the forty hours a week worked 
in the city. The workers are granted no sick leave 
and they have no medical insurance or unemploy- 
ment benefit scheme. The whites working in these 
factories—four per cent of employees—consequent- 
ly earn much more than they would earn doing the 
same work in the cities. 

Collective bargaining: There is a “Settlement of 
Disputes” Act which makes it illegal for an African 
to strike. It is the same Act which prohibits any 
recognized trade union activity and also any kind 
of collective bargaining on the part of the African. 
Any complaint from African workers must be sub- 
mitted to compulsory arbitration by the State—a 
system which has never apparently satisfied any 
African complainant. 

Leading industrial associations, such as the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Industries, have disapproved of 
even this state arbitration because they fear it might 
lead at least to co-ordinated action by African work- 
ers which would facilitate their demands. But they 
need have no fear. The Africans rightly regard the 
state arbitration as an institution that does not have 
their interests at heart, and they are so naturally 
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distrustful of it that in a dispute they tend to resort 
to the mute protest of striking. In 1957 and 1958 
there was a total of 173 strikes, only nine of which 
resulted in any increase in wages: or improvement 
in working conditions. In many cases legal proceed- 
ings were brought against the strikers, or the strike 
was broken up by violence, so that police and gov- 
ernment intervention prevented a peaceful settle- 
ment between management and workers. The gov- 
ernment has also embarked on an organized cam- 
paign against unofficial trade union leaders, placing 
them under orders of banishment or, more common- 
ly, under a “ban,” which means that a union leader 
is subjected to a quasi house-arrest: his passport is 
confiscated, his movements restricted to a certain 
area, and he is prohibited from attending or address- 
ing meetings. 


The subjection of the Africans continues to be 
successful because it is self-perpetuating. For the 
Africans cannot retaliate against legislators who en- 
act bad laws. They cannot vote the law-makers out 
of office. They have not even acceptable machinery 
for airing grievances. Strike action is punishable by 
a fine up to $1300; organized collective bargaining 
is equally illegal. Unless they are helped from out- 
side, they can do nothing. At the present time all 
the help that comes from America goes to support 
such pedestals of apartheid as I have enumerated. 
The fact is inescapable that America does have a 
say in whether or not apartheid shall continue. Af- 
ricans in the Union have long discussed the ques- 
tion of what they would like the policy of other 
states to be in regard to South Africa. They have 
asked for as wide as possible a boycott of South 

It is an often-used argument that the hardships 


caused by boycotts, such as unemployment, out- 
weigh the good done by them, and that therefore 
it is a bad weapon to use. But as Mr. Absalom Vila- 
kasi, a leading African spokesman, said in New York 
recently, “We know that a boycott will hurt us too, 
but we can bear it with a wry smile as we will know 
that, for once, the Nationalist Government are suf- 
fering, too.” 


The U.S. government could exercise this boycott 
by buying gold and strategic minerals, such as uran- 
ium, from other sources of supply and by prohibit- 
ing the import of all South African goods. This 
would be doing no more than acting in accord with 
the U.S. Code Title 19, Section 1307, which forbids 
be importation of goods made by forced or convict 

r. 


There is further definite action that the U.S. gov- 
ernment could take. It could reconsider the condi- 
tions under which public funds are lent to South 
Africa through the Export-Import Bank and could 
recall as soon as possible the $90 million owed the 
bank by South Africa. The U.S. Government could 
actively discourage and possibly prohibit investment 
of U.S. money in Africa. Congress could at least 
pass legislation to withhold financial privileges from 
USS. businesses practicing racial discrimination there. 

These are negative measures only, and they are 
limited to the economic sphere. In other areas, such 
as public policy, diplomatic activity and cultural re- 
lations, the U.S. can more positively enforce its anti- 
apartheid convictions. But our responsibilities to 
South Africa are largely economic. The action that 
needs to be taken must surely be supported by every 
American who values the freedom that has been 
won for him and whose conscience is not so domi- 
nated by the lines in his account books that he can 
willingly and knowingly contribute to the enslave- 
ment of another nation. 
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correspondence 


“CHRISTIAN PACIFISM” 


Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Mr. Frederick D. Wilhelmsen should share his 
oddly-titled piece (“Christian Pacifism: An Orthodox 
View”) in the April issue with some of the moral- 
ists who are losing both sleep and hair these days 
because they are too responsible to deal with con- 
temporary warfare in so cavalier a fashion or to 
make such an easy translation from principle to pro- 
gram. And what a program! The massacre of the 
innocent, to put it simply. Though he terms it the 
“twilight of civilization” and strongly suspects that 
God has his plan in mind. 

I assume that he is writing particularly about 
Catholic pacifists and that he intends to use the term 
broadly, since some of his statements refer to those 
who reject all violence and others to those who re- 
ject warfare with contemporary means as a legiti- 
mate coercive instrument. 


His caricature of the views of the enemy is a 
familiar weapon but not an honorable one. If the 
pacifist maintains that love is not a tool but an at- 
titude, Mr. Wilhelmsen simply replies that it is “im- 
plicit” in the non-violent conviction that love will 
conquer here and now. This is obviously no more 
implicit in the pacifist position that the certainty of 
the victory of justice here and now is implicit in the 
militarist’s theory. The militarist must have a rea- 
sonable hope of victory. The pacifist, should the 
movement ever grow beyond the notion of indi- 
vidual witness against bad means and to the extent 
of mobilizing a state, must have a reasonable hope 
of defending the good and the true. 


But effective non-violent resistance is not at all 
a matter of simply “turning on” an energy called 
“love.” It requires tremendous organization, unity, 
discipline, as well as the employment of means all 
the way from strikes to sit-downs. Its only advantage 
is that it does not require a schizophrenic dismissal 
of the moral law from certain areas. I know of no 
one who holds that, beyond this, it offers an inevita- 
ble victory. 

Nor is there any evidence in my experience for 
Mr. Wilhelmsen’s charge that the non-violent Cath- 
olic’s love is “essentially egocentric,” in contrast 
to the other-centered love of Pentagon and Com- 


pany, and that his “customary social irresponsi- 


bility” follows from this. I was in a Catholic consci- 
entious objectors’ unity during part of World War 
II and I know quite a few of this small band. With- 
out making a survey, I have no doubt that these men 
have exhibited at least as great and very often a 
greater sense of social responsibility than have my 
other friends, in terms of vocation, of civil and po- 
litical and ecclesial activity. 

If sometimes the traditional moralist’s reiteration 
of the criteria for just warfare has seemed irrelevant, 
it is only because I had not yet read Mr. Wilhelm- 
sen. The moralist is content with thirteenth century 
principles, but Mr. Wilhelmsen even revives the 
thirteenth century soldier. 

If you will forgive a brief word for thirteenth cen- 
tury principles: they are sound, after all, as a min- 
imal statement of the Christian ethic, but they are 
not exhaustive nor do they preclude a higher aim. 
They made an exception (that’s what it was) to the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill” in the case of 
a soldier or other military personnel on the oppos- 
ing (clearly unjust) side in a war. The basis for 
this exception has been the fact that such a one is 
cooperating directly in the unjust action of his gov- 
ernment and that he is therefore materially if not 
formally “guilty.” Generally, moralists extended this 
exception to include other citizens who are cooper- 
ating directly in the war effort. 

Until recent times, this distinction between inno- 
cent and guilty, between combatant and noncom- 
batant was, at least in public utterances, maintained 
no less by the military than by the moralists. World 
War II marked a decisive turning-point. Reasons had 
to be given for this departure from traditional norms, 
and the most plausible of these was the insistence 
of many that modern war must of its nature be “to- 
tal”—i.e., that the total organization of the modern 
state for a war effort involves even the school-child 
to such an extent that all must be considered con- 
spirators. 

If what is called “total war” the asser- 
tion that women, children, old people, to say noth- 
ing of the hundreds of peace-time occupations and 
vocations which must be carried on in time of war 
as well, are all to be classed as “guilty” and subject 
to death, then it must be the reality of total war 
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which stands indicted. Moral theologians may not 
agree on precisely the point at which the line must 
be drawn, but all agree that the validity of the dis- 
tinction remains. 

Father John Ford, S.J., (not a pacifist) writes: 
“As far as I know, this distinction between the in- 
nocent and guilty has never been abandoned by 
Catholic theologians.” In the same Theological 
Studies article, written about obliteration bombing 
in World War II, he details reasons for maintaining 
the distinction and concludes that the “innocent,” 
or those who must be regarded as noncombatants, 
would number about three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of an industrial country like ours. 


Pius XII touched an extremely important aspect 
of the contemporary problem, an aspect illustrated 
by the claims and contradictions of the experts con- 
cerning possible and probable effects of the use of 
H-bombs: “When employment of this means entails 
such an extension of the evil that it entirely escapes 
from the control of man, its use ought to be rejected 
as immoral. Here it is no longer a question of de- 
fense against injustice and of the necessary safe- 
guard of legitimate possessions, but of the annihi- 
lation, pure and simple, of all human life within 
its radius of action. This is not permitted on any 
account.” 

I have no objection to Mr. Wilhelmsen’s desire to 
go from the moral principles to a deeper theological 
level. But one must meet the principles first. His 
April effort was simply too pat and too superficial. 

(THe Rev.) Roserr Hovpa 
Dept. of Religion, 
Catholic University of America 


ELEMENTS OF UNREASON 


New York, N.Y. 


Sir: In reading over past issues of Worldview, it 
occurred to me that there are certain areas, up to 
now largely disregarded, that might be the legiti- 
mate concern of a journal working for peace through 
the spiritual resources of man. Worldview seems 
mainly devoted to developing an awareness and un- 
derstanding of the underlying realities of interna- 
tional affairs so that reasonable principles of moral- 
ity and prudence can be applied in resolving them. 
Most of the articles seem to assume, at least tacitly, 
that man is a reasonable being, able to order his 
own affairs by the kind of approach that is the 
American heritage from the eighteenth century En- 
lightenment, Unfortunately, the appeal to reason 


has not been successful in preventing two world 
wars, nor does it seem to be having much effect in 
the headlong rush to new international violences. 


I suggest that there is another important approach 
to peace based on quite a different assumption— 
namely, that the factors of greatest weight in ques- 
tions of war and peace are of a psychological and 
spiritual nature, rarely subject to reason, although 
often rationalized. Wars, in this view, are not pri- 
marily the result of political or economic pressures, 
but they are even more the result of unknown psychi- 
cal causes, fraught with uncontrolled emotions. It 
is as if demonic powers swept through the nations 
involved, urging them to war, in spite of the fact 
that the individual citizens with very few exceptions 
sincerely desire peace. In this atmosphere, reason 
goes by the board and societies become dominated 
by irrational tendencies, take ill-considered and stu- 
pid actions, and indulge in extreme prejudices and 
chauvinism which they really would not ordinarily 
approve. 

We have, I think, seen some evidence of this in 
the recent past and we will see more. War in this 
view is due more to the dominance of unconscious 
negative spiritual influence than it is the result of 
improper rational understanding or the insufficient 
application of moral principles, although both fac- 
tors are important. Fascism, Pan-Arabism, Commu- 
nism and many of the more fanatical forms of na- 
tionalism seem basically motivated by these non- 
rational elements. Nor are democracies by any means 
immune to them. 


On the other hand, positive spiritual forces can 
be the greatest inspiration in advancing the cause 
of a worthy peace. But the emergence of these forces 
is no more the sole result of reason than are the 
negative influences. This is proved by the fact that 
all the world’s great religions arose from sources tran- 
scending reason and the conventional mores of the 
previous culture. 


If there is some truth to this viewpoint, World- 
view might consider giving some attention to it. 
There are theologians, psychologists, thinkers and 
international affairs experts who could speak cogent- 
ly on this problem. Such a focus might contribute to 
advancing the aims of Worldview in a relatively 
new dimension. So far, most of the comparatively 
little constructive thought devoted to this area has 
been developed by doctors, but the problem tran- 
scends medical science. It is most of all the right- 
ful concern of the religious-minded. 


Rocer Lyons 
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The Stages of Economic Growth 
by W. W. Rostow. Cambridge 
University Press. 179 pp. $3.75. 
Beyond the Welfare State by 
Gunnar Myrdal. Yale University 
Press. 287 pp. $4.50. 


by Robert Lekachman 


In North America, Western Eu- 
rope and Australia live the six 
per cent of the globe’s popula- 
tion who can fairly be labeled 
affluent. Increasingly, for reasons 
selfish and unselfish, these wealthy 
of the earth have found them- 
selves concerned with the vast 
masses of humanity in South 
America, Africa and Asia who are 
now no longer content to be poor. 
For what is new in the twentieth 
century is not the age-old pov- 
erty of human existence but the 
sudden stirrings of aspiration and 
the growing determination on the 
part of peoples and governments 
to industrialize, arm, and achieve 
equality with the rich West. 
Thus it is that at the grossest 
levels of realpolitik, the under- 
developed nations have become 
izes eagerly sought by those 
heavyweights of the international 
power competition, Russia and 
the United States. At a somewhat 
more enlightened level of self-in- 
terest, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries present themselves as com- 
mercial opportunities, sources of 
industrial raw materials and out- 
lets for manufactures and farm 
surpluses. The new interest in the 
nations is not entirely sel- 
h, for the underdevelo 
les a to some of the 
pn of the Wert. 
which enjoin the rich to help the 
and make the well-fed un- 
comfortable at the thought of the 
empty plates of fellow- . 
Although sentiment and self- 
interest converge to promote aid 
Mr. Lekachman is an associate 
professor of economics in Barnard 
College. 
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to the underdeveloped lands, 
agreement abruptly halts at the 
frontiers of such practical issues 
as the size, manner and geogra- 
phy of assistance. There are still 
those who would leave the prob- 
lem essentially to the play of free 
market forces. This view bases it- 
self on nineteenth century history 
and contemporary value judg- 
ment. The economic development 
of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century, this ar 

runs, was rapid because the Amer- 
ican economy extended maximum 
liberty to enterprising business- 
men and lured capital from 
abroad with the prospect of large 


profit. 


The moral for contemporary 
nations is obvious: let them make 


_ thrifty use of their own resources 


in an atmosphere of freedom and 
foreign capital will of its own ac- 
cord soon flow into their indus- 
tries. Implicit in the prescription 
is the value judgment that tad 
vate enterprise is ethically prefer- 
able to public planning. 

Neither Gunnar Myrdal nor 
W. W. Rostow can be accused of 
attachment to the traditional re- 
ceipt for economic growth. It is 
the merit of these stimulating vol- 
umes that they endeavor to re- 
think the problem of international 
poverty in creative new ways. 

Take first Myrdal’s Beyond the 
Welfare State. A distinguished 
Swedish economist and interna- 
tional civil servant, Gunnar Myr- 
dal is best known to many Amer- 
icans as the author of a classic 
study of the racial tension be- 
tween Negro and white in the 
United States, An American Di- 
lemma. Dr. Myrdal organized 
that volume around a crucial dis- 


cr between the American 
ideal * ity for everybody 
and the reality of white discrimi- 
nation against Negroes. This lat- 
est book plays a contemporary 
variation w the earlier theme, 


only this time the crucial discrep-. 


The Rich and the Poor 


ancy is between the rich nations 
and the remainder of the world. 

The fortunate citizens of the 
Western world are not only rich, 
they have also discovered the 
mechanism of economic growth 
which enables them to become 
still richer. Moreover, in the wel- 
fare state they have constructed 
a protection against individual 
misfortune, a way to diminish in- 
equalities of income and wealth, 
and, best of all, a means of 
strengthening the bonds of solid- 
arity which join citizens of a rich 
country to each other. 

But for the underdeveloped na- 
tions, this pleasing advance to se- 
curity and wealth on the part of 
their wealthy neighbors an 
corollary—the enlarge- 
ment of the economic nationalism 
of the developed lands. Why 
should the successful become 
more nationalistic? The reason is 
not hard to perceive. As each 
country plans its own affairs more 
closely in the interests of its own 
citizens, it tends to seek shelter 
against disturbance from the rest 
of the world by restrictive trade 
policies and reluctance to par- 
ticipate in international schemes 
for development and trade. This 
nationalism impinges disastrously 
upon the underdeveloped coun- 
tries which desperately need eco- 
nomic aid and access to the 
markets of the richer nations. 

Therefore, if countries like the 
United States are genuinely to 
help, they must fight against their 
own nationalistic temptations. The 
natural instrument of a really de- 
termined attack upon the prob- 
lems of development is the inter- 
national agencies. The best com- 
mercial policy the advanced na- 
tions can follow is a double stand- 
ard: protection for the poor coun- 
tries and free trade for the rich 
ones. The goal of these policies 
is the creation of stable, progres- 
sive societies—a world which will 
‘benefit rich and poor alike. 
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Dr. Myrdal’s vision is a noble 
one. If the rich countries can com- 
bine in this intelligent aim, then 
ultimately we shall pass beyond 
the welfare state to the welfare 
world in which the bonds of sym- 

thy between human beings will 
not halt at national boundaries, 
and the ideal of equality will be- 
come truly international. There is 
nothing automatic about this pros- 

. In the absence of this effort 

by the advanced nations, the pros- 

for the poorer societies are 
decidedly dim. 

W. W. Rostow, an M.LT. pro- 
fessor of economic history, has 
subtitled his provocative book A 
Non-Communist Manifesto. In 
fact it is a daring example of eco- 
nomic speculation in the grand 
manner. Rostow postulates an 
identifiable pattern of economic 
and social growth which describes 
the reality of the past and, per- 
haps, predicts much of the future. 

By now the five stages of the 
pattern are famous: the tradition- 
al society not yet attuned to the 
possibility of economic growth; 
the preconditions for takeoff in 
which the attitudes and the tech- 
niques of growth accumulate; the 
breakthrough to sustained growth, 
periods often called industrial rev- 
olutions in older terminology; the 
drive to maturity which is reached 
when a nation’s resources are ful- 
ly used according to the precepts 
of up-to-date technology; and the 
age of high mass-consumption. 
First to reach this stage, in the 
mid-twenties, we have been fol- 
lowed by Canada, England, and 
most recently France and West 
Germany. 

Far from an historical ignor- 
amus, Rostow takes pains to point 
out many times that circumstances 
vary very widely according to 
time and place and that history, 
culture and geography powerfully 
influence developmental paths. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult not to 
infer from the weight and em- 
phasis of the argument its au- 
thor’s belief that he has identified 


a pattern in economic affairs more ~ 


important than the deviations 
from it. This confidence gives his 
argument a more cheerful cast 
than Myrdal’s. No doubt, he 
seems to say, development will 
be more rapid if the advanced 
nations give generously of their 
capital and talents, but it will 
take place anyway. Although it is 
never clearly stated, there is a 
strong touch of inevitability in 
Rostow’s version of economic his- 
tory, invoking the shade of Karl 
Marx in order to exorcise it. 

How well has Rostow done in 
creating a convincing alternative 
to the Marxist vision of capitalist 
glory and ultimate capitalist dis- 
integration? The verdict can be 
no better than brave try. For Ros- 
tow has either proved too little 
or too much. If the five-stage pat- 
tern is intended only to describe 
the pattern of economic growth, 
then there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the pattern of the past 
will approximate the pattern of 
the future. Rostow has not really 
identified the social, historical, 
and cultural regularities which 
convince a reader completely of 
the validity of his scheme. 

Rostow has in a way explained 
too much if he conceives his man- 
ifesto to be an analysis of the 
causes of growth. The reason for 
this judgment takes some expla- 
nation. Why do societies follow 
this five-stage pattern of economic 
development? Why don't they 
falter, digress, or never begin? 
Rostow’s explanation is substan- 
tially technological. Somewhat 
haunted by the notion of com- 
pound interest, he sees a society 
advancing in absolute amounts 
which are larger and larger even 
when the same percentage in- 
crease continues unaltered. Three 
per cent of $500 billion (the cur- 
rent American Gross National 
Product) means much more than 
three per cent of a smaller GNP. 
Once a society gets the habit of 
growth, Rostow believes, growth 
will become automatic. 

But in a strange sort of way 
this theory harks back to Marx 


rather than answers him. Like the 
Marxist version, it rests upon the 
cumulative force of technical 
change and capital accumulation. 
It is equally determinist, it is sim- 
ply less powerful as a theory be- 
cause it has so little of theoretical 
interest to say about class, cul- 
ture and politics. 

At points, Rostow and Myr 
converge in their analyses. [hey 
agree that technology is easy, a 
proposition made tamous by Sir 
Charles Snow in his Rede Lec- 
ture, The Two Cultures and the 
Scientific Revolution. Once a pop- 
ulation acquires basic literacy, it 
can master the tricks of modern 
techniques in short order. Rostow 
and Myrdal concur in identifying 
a problem for the rich societies. 
‘ms is the question, what lies be- 
yond the economy of high mass- 
consumption? What do people do 
when their material wants are 
gratified and a margin of leisure 
und income remains? For Myrdal 
the leading feature of the good 
society will be increasing person- 
al involvement of ordinary peo- 
ple in the economic and personal 
management of their lives. The 
details are vague. For Rostow a 
better society promises the tradi- 
tional pleasures of the educated, 
the cultivation of the mind, the 
pursuit of interesting avocations, 
and the enjoyment of creative 
leisure. 


Obviously neither of these 
books is the final word on the 
problems of either rich or poor 
societies. Both suffer from a cer- 
tain over-optimism about the 
prospect of living peacefully in a 
world in which Russia and China 
are massive powers not easily en- 
listed in Western schemes for eco- 
nomic development. Nevertheless, 
these are excellent specimens of 
the kind of speculative essay 
which economists seldom write. 
Anyone interested in either rich 
or poor societies—and there are 
no others—will be stimulated to 
thought even when he disagrees 
most, 
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The Soviet Image of Future War 
by Raymond L. Garthoff. Public Affairs Press. 137 pp. $3.25. 
The author of “Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age" presents 
a further study of military thinking in the U.S.S.R. and how it 
reflects the image of future war as it is envisioned by Soviet 
strategists. 


The Future is Ours, Comrade 

by Joseph Novak. Doubleday. 286 pp. $3.95. 

The pseudonymous Mr. Novak presents first-hand impressions of 
life in the Soviet Union, as revealed through long and intimate 
acquaintance with Soviet citizens in all walks of life. 


My Road to Berlin: The Autobiography of Willy Brandt 
As told to Leo Lania. Doubleday. 287 pp. $4.50. 

Linking his destiny with that of a great city, the mayor of West 
Berlin writes that the two stories, “mine and Berlin's, . . . cannot 
be separated from each other." Here he tells how he emerged 
from imprisonment and exile to become one of the key figures 
in postwar German politics. 


Three Essays on Population ; 
by Thomas Malthus, Julian Huxley, and Frederick Osborn. Mens | 
tor. 144 pp. 50 cents. 


Malthus's classic formulation of population increase, originally 9 
published in 1824, is followed by two contemporary statements | 
of the need for fertility regulation, conservation and economig 
development, as means of bringing man into equilibrium with | 
his environment. ; 


Mr. Citizen 
by Harry S. Truman. Bernard Geis Associates. 315 pp. $5. 


Continuing his memoirs as a private person, Mr. Truman com | 
ments on the current administration, on several of his own event- | 
ful decisions as President, and on the controversial role he has @ 
come to play as the Democrats’ No. | elder statesman. 


Technology and Christian Culture 


Edited by Robert Paul Mohan. Catholic University Press. 144 pp. 7 
$3.95. 


Five Catholic scholars—Rudolf Allers, Thomas P. Neill, Dietrich ™ 
von Hildebrand, John C. H. Wu, and Francis J. Connell—exam- 9 
ine automation, leisure, materialism, the notion of progress, and | 
other questions related to the effects wrought by technology on 

the spiritual life of society. : 
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